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ABSTRACT 



This journal issue provides a comprehensive review of the 
remedial school system for students with disabilities in Germany. 

Introductory material describes the school system as a whole, the rights of 
children with disabilities within the system, and the existence of 
significant differences in school laws and services among the 16 German 
states. Text, photographs, and charts are used to describe services provided 
to blind pupils, pupils with impaired vision, deaf pupils, pupils with 
impaired hearing, mentally handicapped pupils, physically handicapped pupils, 
educationally subnormal pupils, pupils with speech disorders, pupils with 
behavioral disorders, and ill pupils. Separate sections describe early 
remedial treatment for young children with disabilities, the awarding of 
final school certificates at remedial education locations, and vocational 
training of young persons with disabilities. Also provided in summary form is 
information on the organizations responsible for remedial schools, school 
costs, foreign pupils, remedial teacher training, and current trends toward 
more integration of students with disabilities. The final section provides 
personal accounts of two individuals, a mentally handicapped 19 -year-old who 
would like to be a cook, and a description of life as an adult blind student. 
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B Handicapped children in the German school system 



^^^EFACE 

The Lander (states) in the Federal Republic of Germany 
eryoy full autonomy in cultural and education matters. This 
means that there is no nationwide uniform legislation with 
regard to schools. On the contrary, school laws are appro- 
ved on an individual basis by the sixteen state legislatures. 
The right enjoyed by handicapped children and young per- 
sons to appropriate education and training is enshrined in 
the Basic Law and the constitutions of the Lander, and set 
out in detail in current legislation. 
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T o ensure that development 
within the schools sector 
takes place as harmoniously 
as possible, the "Standing Confe- 
rence of the Education and Cultu- 
ral Ministers of the Lander'' has 
been set up. This body approves 
and publishes recommendations 
for all conceivable areas of school 
education. 

Several recommendations of this 
nature have been approved over 
the last few decades. The 1972 
“Recommendation with Regard to 
the Organization of the Remedial 
School System" was basically 



aimed at expanding existing insti- 
tutions and the creation of new 
ones required in the special school 
system. These recommendations 
have played a crucial part in the 
realization of handicapped child- 
ren’s right to education and provi- 
ded effective support for the 
expansion of a differentiated reme- 
dial school system. 

The new recommendations 
made on 6 May 1994 are aimed at 
safeguarding the further develop- 
ment of remedial measures for 
handicapped children and suppor- 
ting efforts to set up classes in 
which handicapped and non-handi- 
capped pupils are educated and 
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taught jointly, whilst simultaneous- 
ly taking individual requirements 
into consideration. Thus the new 
recommendations address all edu- 
cation institutions for children and 
young persons, in an attempt to 
enhance the integrative powers 
and acceptability of schools for 
children suffering from disable- 
ments. 

All children in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are obliged 
to attend school after the age of 
six. Compulsory school attendance 
lasts 9 to 10 years. On completion 
of primary school (Grundschule), 
which lasts 4 or 6 years (depen- 
ding the state), pupils move onto 
main school (Hauptschule) for 5 or 
6 years, intermediate school (Real- 
schule) for 6 years or 
grammar/college preparatory 
school (Gymnasium) for 8 or 9 
years. The compulsory 9 or 10 
years of school attendance - usual- 
ly mornings only five days a week - 
is followed by three years compul- 
sory attendance at a vocational 
school (Berufsschule) in the case 
of young persons wishing to learn 
a trade. Vocational schools are 
part-time institutions which pupils 
attend once a week only The 
remaining four days are devoted to 
practical on-the-job training. 

Compulsory school regulations 
apply equally to handicapped 
children. Consequently it has 
always been the rule that handi- 
capped children and young per- 
sons, who are able to follow the 
educational course at a “normal” 
school, must be allowed to do so. 
True, in the past a certain percen- 
tage of pupils suffering from 
various handicaps has always been 
anticipated and for whom places 
must be provided at remedial 
schools. Today, the question as to 
how many handicapped children 
must be taken into these special 
schools catering for their particu- 
lar disability cannot be answered 
in general terms. Whatever the 
case may be, the decision whether 
a normd or a remedial school will 
offer the best possible solution is 
made jointly by all those involved. 
If, however, handicapped children 
are not able to follow the educati- 
on course provided by normal 
schools, places are available for 
them at remedial schools of 
various types. If necessary, the lat- 
ter also offer all the qualifications 
obtainable at normal schools. 
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THE REMEDIAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN GERMANY 



Sonderschulen, i.e. remedial schools, in Germany, have a 
special assignment. Their purpose is to educate and train 
children and yoimg persons who are educable but who, 
because of physical, mental or psychic disorders, cannot 
simply attend a normal school without the special care and 
training they require. 



T he special school system 
consists of institutions gear- 
ed to the particular require- 
ments of the pupils and which ope- 
rate on a remedial teaching basis. 
They are as follows: 

► schools for the blind 
► schools for the deaf 
► schools for the mentally handi- 
capped 

► schools for the physically handi- 
capped 

► schools for the educationally 
subnormal 

► schools for pupils with impaired 
hearing 

► schools for pupils with impaired 
vision 

► schools for pupils with impaired 
speech 



► schools for pupils with behaviou- 
rial disorders 

► schools for ill pupils 

Attendance at remedial schools 
in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many amounts to about 4.3 per- 
cent. The proportion of the various 
types of handicap at special 
schools is given in the following 
chart (position 1995): (Chart) 

These percentages do not inclu- 
de special schools which act as 
transitional institutions and which, 
after several years of supportive 
assistance, transfer the pupils back 
to normal schools. Thus, schools 
for pupils with impaired speech 
and behaviourial disorders (reme- 
dial assistance) are, as a general 
rule, conceived as primary schools 



Blind 

pupils 0.4% 



Pupils with behaviouml dis- 
orders 6.6% 



Mentally handicapped 
pupils 14.4% 



Pupils with speech disor- 
ders 8.0% 



Pupils with impaired vision 
0.6% 



Educationally subnormal pupils 
56.5% 




Physically handicapped 
pupils 5.0% 



Pupils with impaired 
hearing 1.5% 
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Education courses 
provided by the 
various special schools 


Course 


Primary School 


Main School 


Intermediate School 


Gramma/Coll. prep. School 


School for edu. subnormal 


School for ment. 
handicapped 


special school type 
















Schools for blind pupils 
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Schools for edu. subnormal pupils 
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Schools for pupils wih impaired hearing 
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Schools for pupils with impaired vision 
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Schools for pupils with speech disorders 
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Schools for pupils with behav. disorders 
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Schools for ill children 


Education courses differ on an individual basis 



(Grundschulen) which transfer 
their pupils after the 4th or 6th 
grade to normal schools, i.e. main 
(Hauptschule)y intermediate 
(Realschule) or grammar/college 
preparatory schools (Gymnasium). 

In order to realize the right of 
handicapped children and young 
persons to a personally appropria- 
te school education, removal 
schools must, if necessary, offer 
the same fmal qualifications as 
normal schools. Wherever this is 
feasible pupilwise, remedial 
schools adopt the pattern of nor- 
mal schools, i.e.the three-pillar 
system (Main SchooUHauptschule, 
Intermediate School/ Realschule, 
Gymnasium/GvBTcmdLr/Coliege 
preparatory school) 

If the provision of accomodation 
is necessary - because of a remedi- 
al school’s particular assignment or 
the fact that the distance to an 
appropriate school is too great for 



pupils to fulfil the compulsory 
school attendance requirement - 
the school is equipped with 
hostel^oarding facilities which 
offer pupils accommodation, meals 
and family-like care. 

Some of the secondary educati- 
on courses at remedial schools are 
organized on an interstate basis. 
Because of the relatively small 
number of blind pupils, for 
instance, there are only two speci- 
al schools offering these pupils a 



Gymnasium (grammar/college 
preparatory) course in the whole of 
the Federal Republic: the Studies 
Institute for the Blind in Marburg 
and the School for the Blind in 
Konigswusterhausen/ Brandenburg. 
A further example is the special 
school in Neckargemiind. This 
school offers a Gymnasium course 
and boarding facilities for physical- 
ly handicapped pupils coming 
mainly from the federal states of 
Baden-Wurttemberg, Hesse, Rhi- 
ne land-Palatinate and the Saar- 
land. This particular school now 
also accepts non-handicapped per- 
sons since - because of the small 
number of pupils - it would other- 
wise no longer be in a position to 
provide the extensive and crucial 
assistance involved in a Gymnasi- 
um course for physically handicap- 
ped pupils. This offers a good 
argument for the present-day prac- 
tice of sendmg the majority of phy- 
sically handicapped children and 
young persons to normal schools. 

The various groups of handicap- 
ped children at normal schools are 
unevenly distributed. About half of 
all children who have been diagno- 
sed as being physically handicap- 
ped, or suffering from impaired 
vision or hearing, attend normal 
schools without remedial assi- 
stance. The arrangements for indi- 
vidual children with other forms of 
handicap vary greatly from region 
to region. Some are placed in so- 



integrated classes normally consist of 12 non-handi- 
capped and 4 handicapped pupils with differing tea- 
ching objectives. The handicapped children not only 
come from the local school district, but also from farther 
afield. The lack of facilities close to handicapped pupils' 
homes is often bemoaned. 

In Integrative Classes, non-handicapped pupils and 
children who are educationally subnormal, who have 
speech or behaviourial disorders, all come from the 
school's catchment area and are taught with differentia- 
ted goals in mind. The underlying principle is that the 
pupils live fairly close to the school. 

The individual integration of handicapped children, as 
practised mainly in the Saarland, permits these pupils to 
attend a school close to their home. Remedial school 
teachers also take part to a varying extent in all three 
forms of integrative instruction. 
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called “integrated classes”, others 
in integrative normal classes. Indi- 
vidual integration measures in nor- 
mal schools represent a further 
category (see box). Mentally han- 
dicapped, educationally subnormal 
and maladjusted pupils are only 
accepted by remedial schools as a 
rule. 

Because of their deeply rooted 
structures, remedial schools in 
Germany are developing more and 
more into “Special Education Pro- 
motion Centres” for children and 
young persons with handicaps and 
those in need of special teaching 
assistance. Apart from help of a 
purely scholastic nature within 
remedial schools, these centres 
also assume responsibility of a dia- 
gnostic and advisory nature with 
regard to pupils attending normal 
schools, their parents and tea- 
chers. They participate in promo- 
tional measures, early remedial 
assistance and vocational integrati- 
on of handicapped pupils at nor- 
mal schools. Advisory and suppor- 
tive services of this nature are fre- 
quently affiliated to remedial 
schools, thus assuring a high stan- 
dard of expertise in all educational 
matters. 

Social integration in remedial 
schools is supported by open 
forms of teaching in which part- 
ners and friends of the school take 
part, and by diverse forms of 
encounter and cooperation with 
pupils at normal schools. The 
spectrum of cooperation ranges 
from activities, in which all those 
involved enjoy joint experiences, 
to projects in which they have 
joint instruction occasionally or 
entirely This enhances handicap- 
ped children’s opportunities of 
contact with non-handicapped 
children. First and foremost, how- 
ever, these encounters and coope- 
ration projects prepare non-handi- 
capped children “to live and work 
together with others despite the 
differences” and help enhance 
social competence. 




REMEDIAL TEACHING FOR 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 




In the case of children who are obviously or assumedly in 
need of remedial assistance, diagnostic examinations are con- 
ducted, in cooperation with parents or guardians, and special- 
ly trained educational experts, to establish the particular 
remedial needs of the children concerned. Again with the co- 
operation of parents, the school authorities decide whether the 
pupil concerned should attend a normal school, stay there, be 
taught and given remedial assistance at a special school or in 
cooperative form between normal and special school. 

In other words, the choice of school for handicapped children 
is no longer the overriding consideration. On the contrary, 
establishing what sort of special help is required is of prime 
importance. Only when this has been done can the question 
of which school is best suited to the child’s requirements be 
answered. For the greater majority of handicapped children, 
the relative remedial school is regarded as the best place to 
provide assistance and supportive measures. 



Blind pupils 



In the school sector in Germany, 
not only children who cannot see 
are regarded as blind, but also 
those whose vision is so seriously 
impaired that, even after optical 
correction, they have to behave in 
the same way as blind children and 
adults in main areas of life. The 
category of blind children conse- 
quently includes those whose acui- 
ty of vision is between 1/50 and 



1/20 of normal vision, or, in the 
case of better vision, where addi- 
tional disorders of the same degree 
of severity occur. In unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, unlike pupils with nor- 
mal vision, who usually register 
everything visually, blind children 
can only orientate themselves with 
special assistance and have to 
obtain information about their 
environment in other ways - via 
their auditory or tactile senses. 
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Handicapped children in the German school system 



Social interactions are problema- 
tic. Learning processes, in which 
visuality plays an important part, 
have to take place by other speci- 
fic means and methods, e.g. braille. 

The percentage of children and 
young persons in relation to the 
total number of blind persons is 
minimal. If one assumes that 0.15 
to 0.25 % of the population of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is 
blind (including blind persons of 
working age and those over sixty), 
the number of blind children and 
young persons only comes to 0.025 
percent. One striking feature about 
children and young persons who 
are blind or have severely impaired 
eyesight is the fact that about two- 
thirds of them are also educatio- 
nally subnormal or mentally handi- 
capped. Whatever the case may 
be, because of their multiple han- 
dicaps, this latter group have to be 
allocated places at schools for the 
blind. These schools, which usually 
provide boarding facilities because 
of their large catchment area, dif- 
ferentiate instruction according to 



the capability of their pupils. Apart 
from learning groups who follow 
normal educational courses, there 
are other learning groups for 
pupils who are also educationally 
subnormal, and groups for those 
who are also mentally handicap- 
ped. The already small number of 
blind children following normal 
educational courses within schools 
for the blind has been gradually 
declining in recent years as more 
and more blind children and those 
with impaired vision go to normal 
schools. This development stems 
from the fact that there are now 
electronic media available which 
enable blind pupils with the neces- 
sary means to take an active and 
successful part in instruction at 
normal schools. 

Schools for the blind offer the 
following special measures to blind 
pupils taking part in integrative 
instruction at normal schools: 

► advice for the teachers 

► assured provision of special 
media 

► additional tuition for blind pupils 




in subjects or lessons where speci- 
al educational assistance is requi- 
red 

► supplementary tuition to learn 
braille, help in coming to terms 
with the psychic and social aspects 
of their handicap, mobility training 

► encouragement and organization 
of parental traming in the form of 
courses at schools for the blind 

Schools for the blind regard 
themselves as special remedial 
centres for young people with 
impaired vision. Accordingly, their 
work is devoted just as much to 
the early and elementary stages as 
it is to subsequent assistance. 

Central institutions have been 
set up for blind children with 
severe multiple handicaps. These 
include the institutions for deaf 
and dumb pupils in Hanover (for 
North Germany) and Wurzburg 
(for South Germany). 



Pupils with 
impaired eyesight 



Children and young persons who, 
as a result of impaired vision, poor 
visual perception or the inability to 
cope with their visual disorder, 
cannot be given remedial assi- 
stance in normal schools, attend 
schools for impaired eyesight. 

In this case, they are, as a rule, 
pupils whose acuity of vision is 
only one third or less or whose abi- 
lity to see, despite better acmty of 
vision, has the same comparable 
degree of severity. 

With regard to remedial educa- 
tional requirements, these pupils 
are basically divided into two 
groups: 

► pupils with impaired vision of 
less than 1/3 to 1/20 of normal 
eyesight 

► pupils with severely impaired 
vision of less than 1/20 to 1/50 of 
normal eyesight. 

Schools for impaired eyesight 
are attended mainly by pupils 
whose vision is between 1/3 and 
1/20 of the norm. It is possible to 
exceed or fall below these given 
limits in individual cases which 
means that the functional capacity 
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of eyesight measured can only be 
regarded as a guideline. 

Regardless of the school atten- 
ded by a children with impaired 
vision, they need remedial assi- 
stance. The manner and extent of 
this help depends on the case in 
question. 

It is very important to help indi- 
vidual pupils with impaired vision 
to apply the additional exertion 
required as a result of their handi- 
cap as rationally as possible and - 
wherever possible - to relieve per- 
sonal strain. This can be achieved 
by employing special media to 
activate the functional reserves in 
the visual aids which play such an 
important part in the remedial 
assistance of these handicapped 
pupils. They help pupils to see bet- 
ter in three different ways: 

► by bringing the object being 
looked at closer to the eye 

► by changing the size of the 
object (by means of enlarged print, 
for instance) 

► by resorting to optical or electro- 
nic aids. In the case of optical assi- 
stance, there are three types of 
magnifying lens-systems. Magnifying 
glasses, magnifying spectacles and 
telescopic spectacles. Among the 
electronic aids, the visual display 
unit is the one most commonly 
used. The employment of adapted 



up-to-date information and com- 
munication technologies is becom- 
ing increasingly important. 

As a rule, even dovm to 1/20 of 
normal visual acuity, cognitive, 
psychomotor and socio-emotional 
behaviour is mainly influenced by 
visual stimuli. At 1/3 and less of 
normal visual acuity, however, the 
registration and processing of opti- 
cally ascertainable information is 
considerably impeded. In the case 
of pupils with less than 1/20 of 
normal eyesight, non-visual stimuli 
increase in importance, making 
special forms of teaching and lear- 
ning necessary. By means of tech- 
nical teaching and learning aids, 
schools for persons with impaired 
vision attempt to utilize the visual 
capacities that still exist and to 
improve them with consistent 
practice. If pupils are taught in a 
normal school, schools for impai- 
red vision offer an advice service 
which provides the necessary sup- 
portive measures in such cases, 
too. 

In those cases where pupils with 
impaired vision have additional 
handicaps, individual examinations 
indicate which other type of reme- 
dial school would be the most sui- 
table to help these pupils. 



Deaf pupils 



People who cannot hear within the 
important frequency band for 
speech (500 to 4,000 Hz) are 
described as deaf. This disorder 
can occur before, during or after 
birth. In 50 percent of all cases, 
deafness is hereditary. In many 
cases, however, damage to the 



auditory organs is linked with 
other defects which, as a result, 
has caused the number of multip- 
ly-handicapped deaf children to 
grow in recent years. At most of 
the schools for the deaf, the pro- 
portion of multiply-handicapped 
pupils comes to about 25 percent. 

For speech development, it is of 
the utmost importance that deaf- 
ness in children at birth is diagno- 
sed at an early stage. In such cases 
optimum provision of a hearing aid 
is possible. This is of exceptional 
importance since the ability to 
hear is not fully developed at birth. 
In the first months and years of 
life, the development of the central 
nervous structures in the human 
brain, which are necessary for hea- 
ring, depends on the what comes 
from the surroundings, i.e. 
whether auditory stimuli can be 
convyed. 

Consequently, the provision of 
hearing aids as early as possible 
can help to reduce defective hea- 
ring - which had be diagnosed as 
deafness initially - to such an 
extent, that various levels of hea- 
ring are possible. The basic require- 
ment is, in every case, suitable 
expert assistance which is offered 
at the earliest possible stage by 
staff at schools for the deaf. 

Parents are involved as soon as 
possible in these early remedial 
measures which are implemented 
as “home speech training” through- 
out the Federal Republic. 

Improvements in early diagno- 
sis, early provision of hearing aids 
and surgical measures have resul- 
ted in a considerable reduction in 
the number of deaf children and 
young persons for whom commu- 
nication via the ears is practically 
impossible and who, in principle, 
have to take in their surroundings 
in a visual-optical manner. As a 
result, more than a few schools for 
the deaf are now intent on tea- 
ching pupils with impaired hearing, 
and those categorized as deaf, in 
joint classes, and no longer separa- 
tely. 
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individual 
training in 
hearing and 
lip-reading 




Pupils with the necessary audi- 
tory competence can acquire the 
same qualifications obtainable at 
normal schools. The number of 
young persons attending secon- 
dary schools (Hauptschulejvcizm 
school, i?eaisc/iuie/intermediate 
school and Gymnosium! 
grammar/college preparatory 
school) has steadily grown in 
recent years. Five special schools 
providing a Gymnasium course 
have been set up in Germany (in 
Essen, Hamburg and Berlin for 
North Germany, Stegen, near Frei- 
burg, and Munich for South Ger- 
many) for pupils with defective 
hearing, who, whilst having the 
ability to acquire a university ent- 
rance qualification, cannot do so at 
normal schools because of their 
handicap. 



Deaf pupils who are also educa- 
tionally subnormal are taught in 
special classes or departments at 
schools for the deaf. Deaf pupils 
who are also mentally handicapped 
are given the necessary assistance 
in special institutions for the 
“aphasic dear. 



Pupils with 
impaired hearing 



Pupils at schools for impaired hea- 
ring are children and young per- 
sons whose ability to hear and 
auditive perception are so serious- 
ly affected that, even with a hear- 
ing aid, they still cannot be given 
appropriate remedial assistance at 
normi schools and are in need of 
remedial teaching and child-care 
measures to overcome or at least 
reduce their handicap. 

Children and young persons 
who, whilst or after learning to 
speak, suffer loss of hearing of 
more than 90 dB in the 500 Hz fre- 
quency range, i.e. deafness, are 
admitted to schools for impaired 
hearing if, because of their inabili- 



ty to communicate, they cannot be 
further helped in line with their 
capabilities, despite supportive 
remedial measures, at normal 
schools, and their speech can only 
be maintained and further develo- 
ped at schools for impaired hea- 
ring. 

Pupils who, because of their 
defective hearing, are unable to 
learn to speak by auditive means, 
even with a hearing aid, are admit- 
ted to schools for the deaf. If, in 
borderline cases, there are doubts 
about admitting a pupil with defec- 
tive hearing to such a school, he or 
she is, on principle, sent initially to 
a school for impaired hearing. This 
applies to schools where a distinc- 
tion is made between the instruc- 
tion for pupils who are “deaf’ and 
those who are “hard of hearing”. 

Children and young persons 
with additional handicaps are 
admitted to a school for impaired 
hearing if their auditive speech 
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defect is central to their handicap- 
ped state as a whole and this type 
of school offers them the most 
effective help. Borderline cases are 
carefully assessed to establish 
which school will be the most 
beneficial for the children in que- 
stion. 

Many parents are confronted 
with the question whether they 
should send their child with defec- 
tive hearing to a school for impair- 
ed hearing or to a normal school. 
There is much to be said for inte- 
gration into the local kindergarten 
or primary school because the 
child lives at home and can esta- 
blish contacts in its immediate sur- 
roundings. At the same time, the 
handicapped child learns to get on 
with children of normal hearing 
and to establish its personal possi- 
bilities and limits. Tlie argument in 
favour of attending a school for 
impaired hearing is that the child 
finds itself in a learning environ- 
ment completely tailored to its 
own limitations, making possible 
and facilitating scholastic progress 
in all sorts of directions. 

In more than a few cases, 
parents initially want their child to 
attend a normal educational insti- 
tution. If they then realize that the 
constant overtaxation and negative 
social experiences are destroying 
the child's self-confidence and 
learning motivation, they decide to 
transfer their child to an instituti- 
on for impaired hearing. It is an 



undeniable fact, however, that 
many children with defective hea- 
ring or who have become deaf, 
have successfully negotiated 
schools for non-handicapped 
pupils without any identifiable dis- 
advantages subsequently. The inte- 
grative educational promotion of 
children with defective hearing at 
a normal school, however, should 
only be attempted if special sup- 
portive help is provided by a tea- 
cher from a school for impaired 
hearing. The “cooperation tea- 
cher’s” principal task is not so 
much to fill in the gaps in know- 
ledge a handicapped pupil has 
gained and is still gaining, but to 
advise the parents and teachers 
and make a sensitive observation 
of the child’s social-communicative 
development. 

The extent to which the situati- 
on has changed for children and 
young persons with defective hea- 
ring is shown by the fact that 
today only one-third of the niunber 
of pupils regarded as being reme- 
dial school category in the early 
1970s now attend schools for 
impaired hearing. At the time, field 
surveys reveal that the number of 
children with defective hearing 
came to 0.18 percent. Today that 
number at the relative remedial 
schools has dropped to 0.065 per- 
cent. 



Mentally handicapped 
children 



Mental disability is usuaOy caused 
by damage to the central nervous 
system before or after birth. It 
may, for instance, have something 
to do with pecularities in the num- 
ber and arrangement of the chro- 
mosomes, or be hereditary, but 
nevertheless rare metabolic disor- 
ders. In individual cases, social fac- 
tors, such as extreme hospitalizati- 
on, can lead to mental disability. 

Brain damage, which is usually 
the case, can result in further phy- 
sical defects. It can affect the 
sustenacular and locomotor 
system, the ability to see and hear, 
and internal organs. It can also 
trigger convulsive disorders. These 
functional disorders, on top of exi- 
sting restricted learning ability, 
seriously impede the already slow 
rate of learning. 

Basically, every mentally handi- 
capped child, regardless of the 
manner and severity of the handi- 
cap, is included in remedial tea- 
ching measures. There is no distinc- 
tion made between non-educable 
and educable children. Accor- 
dingly, the particular learning 
situation is taken into full account 
when planning and organizing 
remedial measures. 

Schools for the mentally handi- 
capped have been set up for pupils 
whose learning behaviour and 
development are considerably 
below what one would expect at 
their age. It is for this reason that 
they cannot be given remedial assi- 
stance, or adequate remedial assi- 
stance in schools for educationally 
subnormal pupils. 

Various degrees of learning abil- 
ity and types of learning behaviour 
can be ascertained from the vary- 
ing extent of the mental handicap. 
They are not inflexible, however. 

By employing appropriate measur- 
es, which stimulate and improve 
learning behaviour, relatively great 
progress can be made. 



N owadays, receptive electrodes can be implanted surgically in 
the cochlea. This implantation is able to directly stimulate the 
auditory nerve electrically. By means of these stimulations, the 
auditory centre in the central nervous system is addressed. In the 
case of persons who have become deaf after learning to speak, the 
cochlea implantation is proving highly successful. This operation is also 
proving successful in the case of deaf children, provided the auditory 
nerve is intact and remedial auditory training follows on immediately. 

The cochlea implantation has turned out to be a highly effective 
"prosthesis" which, for the very first time, makes it possible to bypass 
the defective inner ear and to reach the auditory centre in the central 
nervous system by electrically stimulating the auditory nerve. 

Since 98 percent of all persons with defective hearing still have an 
intact auditory nerve, the operation is possible in most cases 
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The learning behaviour of men- 
tally handicapped pupils is mainly 
characterized by the direct link to 
vital needs and the marked degree 
of dependence on what has been 
learnt in the original learning situ- 
tion. For this reason, a large mea- 
sure of practice and repetition of 
the learning material is required. 

To avoid fixation on a specific lear- 
ning environment or specific per- 
sons, exercises are undertaken 
wherever possible in differing 
situations. 

Even less than is the case vnih 
other pupils, completion of school 
education does not necessarily 
mean the end of the learning pro- 
cess for mentally handicapped 
pupils. Particularly in the case of 
the latter, continuation of the learn- 
ing process in adulthood, such as 
in a workshop for the disabled, for 
instance, is of great importance. 

Unlike the class system in nor- 
mal schools, where pupils move up 
year by year, schools for the men- 
tally handicapped organize their 
courses in four stages, each of 
which lasts for three years as a 
rule. In addition to lower, middle 
and upper school, which cover the 
9 years of compulsory schooling, 
there is also a practical stage 
(Werkstufe) which likevidse lasts 
three years and which is a sort of 
vocational school within the school 
for the mentally handicapped. In 
other words, the Werkstufe prepa- 
res pupils for occupational activity 
which takes place almost vidthout 
exception in a workshop for the 
disabled. 



Physically handicapped 
pupils 



In normal usage, physical handi- 
caps are usually regarded as 
impaired movement and specific 
organic damage. Medical terms 
such as flaccid paralysis, cerebral 
motor disturbances, malformation 
of internal organs, osteomyelitis, 
rachiopathy, rheumathritis and vit- 
reous bone disease do not adequa- 
tely describe the basic remedial 
requirements of the pupils and the 
tasks of schools for the physically 
handicapped. It is of utmost impor- 
tance for the remedial education of 
pupils whether their impsiired 
movement or organic damage also 
affects their cognitive, emotional 
or social capabilities. Disturbances, 
slowing dovm and breakdowns in 
movement may occur when hand- 
ling work materials or completing 
given tasks. 

The effects of physical disability 
call for special remedial assistance 
in childhood and adolescence. If 
this assistance cannot be given in 
normal or other types of special 
schools, these pupils are admitted 
to a school for the physically hand- 
icapped. 

At schools for the physically 
handicapped, pupils are to be ena- 
bled to reach as high a level of per- 
formance as possible, with the 
powers they still retain, to acquire 
the necessary self-confidence. 
Pupils not only learn to see their 
own limits realistically, but also to 
realize that, despite all handicaps, 
they can still fulfil useful functions 
in their environment and society. 
The choice of learning material 
takes into account the different 
and frequently limited develop- 
ment of physically handicapped 
pupils. In every case, the school 
programme is supplemented by 
physiotherapy, occupational thera- 
py and speech therapy, on an indi- 
vidual or group basis. 



In addition to the groups of per- 
sons mentioned above, schools for 
the physically handicapped also 
admit pupils 

► who are in great need of assist- 
ance and care, e g. pupils with 
serious cerebral motor disorders 
(severe tetraplegia) who are 
dependent on help for their every- 
day needs; 

► whose emotional and social 
development has still not progres- 
sed to the stage where they can be 
taught in a group over a length of 
time. This condition can occur as 
the result of severely impaired 
development or multiple handi- 
caps, or as the result of extreme 
social disturbances in the case of 
slight motor disorders, e g. rest- 
less, physically handicapped pupils 
with behaviourial disorders; 

► whose ability to vdthstand strain 
is so limited because of a severe 
handicap or organic illness that 
they can only participate in 
instruction occasionally. 
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Because of the great amount of 
time and effort involved in medical 
care and various forms of therapy 
(physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, swirnrning and riding 
therapy, speech therapy), schools 
for the physically handicapped are 
all-day schools as a rule. Since the 
catchment areas of these schools 
are relatively large, most of them 
provide boarding facilities. The 
number of multiply-handicapped 
and severely handicapped children 
and young persons has greatly 
increased in recent years. On the 
other hand, the demand for places 
in schools for the physically handi- 
capped by parents of pupils with 
minor forms of physical disability 
or partial disorders has likewise 
grown. Because of the wide range 
of physical limitations and the 
varying ability of the pupils, 
schools for the physically handi- 
capped represent highly differen- 
tiated remedial school centres. 



Educationally 
subnormal pupils 



Schools for the educationally sub- 
normal admit pupils who, because 
of their leammg and achievement 
handicaps, cannot receive suffi- 
cient remedial assistance at pri- 
mary or main schools. Pupils are 
described as “educationally sub- 
normal” when their ability to learn 
is considerably and persistently 
impaired, whose performance level 
and behaviourial forms deviate 
markedly from the norm of similar- 
ly-aged children and who, despite 
special learning aids, cannot be 
given adequate remedial aid at pri- 
mary and main schools. 

There are various types of learn- 
ing and achievement inability at 
school. They have highly differing 
causes and depend to a great 
extent on the particular life and 
learning situation. All educational- 
ly subnormal children have one 
thing in common: they are not in a 
position to cope with the learning 
material in normal schools even 




though there is no identifiable rea- 
son for this lack of ability - such as 
sensory, physical or speech defec- 
ts. These children are also not 
mentally handicapped. 

In other words, educationally 
subnormal pupils are chiefly cha- 
racterized by a very low level of 
scholastic learning ability. This is 
usually linked with an ascertaina- 
ble and obvious low IQ. A learning 
handicap, however, cannot always 
be regarded as the inability to 
learn in general, but as a series of 
difficulties in respect of specific 
tasks which include less limited 
ability in other areas and compen- 
satory learning deficits. In school, 
these children and young persons 
are conspicuous for their low level 
of achievement in reading, arith- 
metic and writing, and written lan- 
guage usage, although it is fre- 
quently the case that no abnormali- 
ties are apparent at home or 
during the preschool period. In 
many cases, there is evidence of 
retarded development of cognitive 
and speech functions, in social 
behaviour and differentiation of 
emotionality. 

Apart from the learning handi- 
cap as an extensive and persistent 
impairment of learning, there is 
also a broad range of learning dis- 
orders. These are of a fluid nature 
and can consolidate into learning 
handicaps through unfavourable 
interaction. Extensive and persi- 
stent inability to read occurs in the 
case of such “generalized learning 
disturbances” - but also with other 
behaviourial and peformance 
structures. Generalized learning 
disorders in the sense of learning 
disability can only be assumed 
where there is a marked and conti- 
nuous inability to learn and achie- 
ve. This is not the case in many of 
the learning difficulties in school. 



Spastically 
paralyzed children 
feel particulary at 
ease in a spherical 
bath 
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Early educational intervention and 
remedial assistance - as offered in 
primary schools - can effectively 
combat the emergence, spread and 
consolidation of learning disturb- 
ances. 

On this basis, educationally sub- 
normal pupils can be divided into 
two main groups in practice: 

► educationally subnormal pupils 
with a perceptibly low IQ. In this 
case, the inability to learn and pro- 
gress is of a general nature. This is 
attributable to an overall lack of 
intelligence. Social behaviour has 
not developed in line with age, 

► educationally subnormal with 
generalized learning disturbances 
because of neurological malfunc- 
tion or constitutional weaknesses. 
In the case of these pupils, the 
lack of uniformity in their learning 
and performance behaviour is con- 
spicuous. Their intelligence level is 
often not or only slightly diminish- 
ed. Localized failures, weaknesses 
or irregularities stand to the fore 
and, in the course of time, have 
developed into learning and achie- 
vement behaviour inappropriate to 
the pupil’s age. 

In the first instance, the main 
task of schools for the educational- 
ly subnormal is to overcome all 
pupils’ fear of failure and to remo- 
tivate them to learn. The readiness 
to mix with others, joie de vivre 
and self-confidence have to be 
developed and the interest in 
scholastic learning and achieve- 
ment reawakened. In addition, the 
teacher must keep a very careful 
eye on each pupil. He must go into 
the pupil’s specific problems and 
examine his difficulties and possi- 
bilities and, by means of a contin- 



uous assessment process, establish 
the appropriate points of departure 
for remedial assistance. 

Over and above this, teachers 
must develop behaviour patterns 
in the social and achievement area 
which enable pupils to shape their 
own lives and safeguard their exis- 
tence as much as possible themsel- 
ves. Teaching social competences 
and enabling pupils to gain perso- 
nal experience are just as essential 
as the individually tailored teach- 
ing of knowledge and skills. The 
education plan is consequently so 
designed in all the states in the 
Federal Republic that it permits 
teaching staff to aim for meiximum 
individualisation. 



Pupils with 
speech handicaps 



Schools for Speech Handicaps take 
in children and young persons who 
are so handicapped in language, 
speech, communicative action or 
faculties that they are incapable of 
following the education course at a 
normal school. Such pupils are 
only admitted to a remedial school 
if ambulant or temporary in-pati- 
ent treatment promises little suc- 
cess. 

As a general rule, it concerns 
children and young persons whose 
speech development is severely 
retarded and display symptoms of 
multiple or universal stammering 
or dysgrammatism. It may also 
concern pupils whose developed 
speech is disturbed (dysphasia) 
and who suffer central impedi- 
ments to speech development 
(audimutism, acoustic agnosia) 
Speech handicaps can also result 
from patholical changes in the 
speech organs. 

Schools for the speech handi- 
capped admit pupils with 
► retarded speech development 



► psychic deafness 

► audimutism 
^ asphasia 

► dysgrammatism 

► battarism 

► stuttering 

► psychogenic mutism 

► functionally or organically condi- 
tioned stammering 

► paraphonia. 

By means of intensive preschool 
and concomitant (ambulant) the- 
rapeutic speech treatment whilst 
at school, the number of children 
entering schools for the speech 
handicapped can be considerably 
reduced. Consequently, all the 
federal states not only provide 
speech therapy courses for kinder- 
garten children; numerous courses 
of this nature are also available for 
schoolchildren who, although they 
can take part successfully in les- 
sons at normal schools, suffer from 
speech difficulties and are in need 
of intensive remedial attention. 

Like ambulant speech therapy 
courses, it is the task of schools for 
impaired speech to eliminate their 
pupils’ disorders, to promote their 
ability to mix with others orally, 
and their powers of expression and 
communication, to ensure that 
their overall development pro- 
ceeds positively, that they lose 
their shyness in company and 
acquire the necessary self-confi- 
dence. Most pupils at these reme- 
dial schools overcome their speech 
impairment in one to three years, 
or overcome it to such an extent 
that they can take part in lessons 
at normal schools. Consequently, 
the majority of schools for speech 
disorders only consist of a primary 
school level, i.e. classes 1 to 4 or 6. 
as the case may be. 

Pupils with hearing, physical, 
mental and visual disorders, and 
who also have speech handicaps, 
usually attend the relative special 
schools. Speech therapy measures 
are carried out in the latter, too. 
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This also applies to schools for the 
educationally subnormal in which a 
considerable number of the pupils 
are urgently in need of speech 
therapy. 

The schools for speech handi- 
caps cooperate in a large 
catchment area with existing pre- 
school and school facilities. Apart 
from duties at their own school, 
their staff are also deployed in the 
early remedial treatment of child- 
ren with speech disorders, and 
ambulant speech therapy at nor- 
mal schools. 

The favourable remedial oppor- 
tunities for the pupils - small clas- 
ses, superbly equipped for the 
most part - have a magnetic effect 
on the parents of children with 
generally retarded development. 

As a consequence, schools for 
impaired speech have to be very 
conscientious in their diagnostic 
work and, to some extent, proceed 
restrictively to avoid the danger of 
beconung schools for children with 
generally retarded development. 

It is of interest to note that in 
Germany boys are much more 
often afflicted by speech handicaps 
than girls (ratio 4:1). 



Pupils with behaviourial 
disorders 



In recent years, a great change has 
taken place in the remedial treat- 
ment of persons with behaviourial 
disturbances. An educational pro- 
cess has been developed which 
attempts to combat the various 
forms of behaviour deviating from 
the norm by means of prophylac- 
tic, intervening and restorative 
measures. In this context, an indi- 
vidual teaching programme is 
aimed at which also includes the 
immediate environment of the per- 
son concerned. A large number of 
remedial, social and therapeutic 
education measures are applied. 
Today, the admission of a pupil to 
a home for corrective education, a 
psychiatric institution for children 
and young persons or prison is 
normally regarded only as a last 
resort in dealing with maladjusted 
young persons. 

Pupils are admitted to schools 
for behaviourial disorders whose 
psychic forms of experience and 
processing lead to disturbances in 
learning processes and social beha- 
viour, and whose right to educati- 
on at normal schools cannot be 
guaranteed. These pupils shut 
themselves off from or reject edu- 
cation at normal schools to such 
an extent that their own develop- 
ment and that of their classmates 
is severely disturbed or jeopardiz- 
ed. Consequently, schools for 
behavioural disorders admit child- 



ren and young persons if, because 
of their iversity, frequency of 
occurrence or intensity, the symp- 
toms of abnormal behaviour can- 
not be overcome by general educa- 
tional means and ambulant treat- 
ment. 

Experience shows that less than 
half the total number of pupils said 
to have behaviourial disorders are 
regarded as remedial school cases. 
The majority are merely in need of 
therapeutic treatment. In more 
than a few places, small classes 
within the framework of primary 
and main schools have been set up 
for these pupils. 

In many cases at schools for 
abnormal behaviour, a link bet- 
ween disturbed emotionality and 
social conspicuousness has been 
noted. This manifests itself in the 
form of excessive aggressiveness, 
lack of control and unbridled 
expression of emotions. On the 
other hand, there are psycho-soci- 
ally disturbed children who with- 
draw from company and shut 
themselves off, remain passive or 
are generally inhibited. 

In this case, apart from agressi- 
ve reactions, symptoms of isolati- 
on, regression and resignation 
come to the fore. Internal tension 
and organic disorders can result in 
uncontrolled discharge of urine 
and excrement, dietary disorders, 
headaches, twitching, stomach 
complaints, sleep disturbances, 
vegetative over excitability, increas- 
ed susceptibility to illnesses and 
general motor overactivity. 

Even in the case of average or 
above average intelligence, the 
scholastic achievements of pupils 
with behaviourial disorders are fre- 
quently poor because these pupils 
can only be occasionally motiva- 
ted, or not at all. Lack of concen- 
tration, resignation in learning or 
examination situations, forget- 
fulness, lack of punctuality, and 
untidiness, occur in increased 
measure. 



Two children- 
with speech 
disorders 
comunicate 
with the help 
of a computer 
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Schools for behavioural disor* 
ders have to help pupils to overco* 
me their problems. To this end, 
they must be aware of the endoge- 
nic and exogenic causes of the 
defective development in order to 
overcome or mitigate them. These 
schools endeavour to reintegrate 
their pupils into normal schools as 
soon as possible. If this is not pos- 
sible, they do all they can to ensu- 
re that their pupils have not fallen 
behind other pupils when they 
leave school. To avoid pupils gra- 
duating from schools for behaviour- 
ial disorders being stigmatized, the 
final certificates are issued for the 
form of school education these 
pupils have received. Whereas the 
majority of schools for behaviourial 
disorders follow the curriculum for 
schools for the educationally sub- 
normal or main school (Haupt- 
schule), intermediate school 
(Realschule) courses are also offe- 
red in some cases. These schools 
usually have boarding facilities. 

Most states in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany have redesignated 
schools for behaviourial disorders. 
The new name of Schule far Erzie- 
hungshilfe (School for Educational 
Assistance) has met with a positive 
reaction in general. The number of 
male children and adolescents with 
behaviourial disorders is much 
greater than that of their female 
counterparts (ratio about 3:1). 



ill pupils 



Children and young persons of 
school age who, because of prolon- 
ged illness, have been admitted to 
hospital, can also receive scholas- 
tic instruction within the limits of 
what is medically allowed. Basical- 
ly, hospital schools endeavour to 
educate pupils from all types of 
schools. Their aim is twofold: 

► On being restored to health, 
pupils are to be enabled as far as 
possible to rejoin the class they 
were in before they fell ill; 

► Instruction is also designed to 
assist pupils to cope with their ill 
state by helping them to overcome 
boredom and resignation, thus 
having a therapeutic effect. 

If, however, the sick pupil has 
urgent existential problems, achie- 
vement-oriented instruction is only 
partially justified and offers little 
prospect of success. 

The structure of a hospital 
school and the way it is organized 
depends very much on the type of 
hospital teaching provided. Despi- 
te the great variety of hospitals, a 
clear distinction can be made be- 



tween three types: general hospi- 
tals, health and rehabilitation clin- 
ics and psychosomatic cUnics. 

If the pupil cannot come to the 
learning room, the teacher goes to 
the pupil’s bedside. The teacher 
bases his tuition on the the curri- 
culum for the type of school for 
the pupil in question. The material 
taught by the hospital teachers is 
broadly spread. As a rule, it is 
restricted to mathematics, German 
and foreign languages to keep the 
pupils at the required standard or to 
help them achieve the standard in 
the main subjects which wall allow 
them to rejoin their former class. 

The tuition for pupils at a school 
for the ill can be anything up to 12 
lessons a week. The extent of teach- 
ing is decided on by the medical 
and teaching staff jointly. 

Hospital schools are expected to 
contact the school attended 
hitherto by the pupil and to main- 
tain this contact for the whole 
duration of the sick child’s hospita- 
lization. The clinic school also con- 
fers with the pupil’s school before 
reports are issued and prior to the 
decision on his promotion to the 
next class. 

Hospital tuition is of great 
importance, particularly for 
seriously ill children. When the 
teacher comes to the seriously ill 




The Janusz Korczak School for 
ill Pupils. The School is affilia- 
ted to the Medical Faculty at 
Aachen Technical University. It 
allows seriously ill children to 
continue their scholastic edu- 
cation. Even Abitur (university 
entrance qualification) can be 
taken there. If necessary, 
teachers give bedside tuition. 
Teaching rooms are also 
available 
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child’s bed, the child finds new 
hope. Because of the very fact that 
he is being offered tuition, the 
pupil concludes that it can’t be so 
bad after all if preparations are 
being made for reintegration into 
his old class. This newly acquired 
courage can have an exceptionally 
favourable effect on the treatment 
and awakens healing forces in the 
young patient. In the case of 
seriously iU children great pains 
must be taken to see that the agre- 
ed tuition is not cancelled. The 
children regard such cancellations, 
which are otherwise quite normal, 
as an indication that their conditi- 
on has become alarmingly worse. 

For children with long-term ill- 
nesses who are unable to attend 
school, tuition can be given at the 
child’s home instead of in school. 
This home tuition is given wherev- 
er the child is located. As a rule, it 
is the parental home. 

Children and young persons are 
entitled to home tuition if, for 
instance, the extreme degree of 
the handicap inevitably exempts 
pupils from compulsory school 
attendance or if, because of illness, 
they have been prevented from 
attending school for more than 
eight weeks. If it can be foreseen 
that an illness will probably last 
longer than eight weeks, home tui- 
tion can take place right from the 
start. Home tuition is also granted 
to children who, although they are 
attending school, have to contin- 
ually miss lessons on certain days 
because of a long-term illness, e.g. 
severe renal insufficiency, leukae- 
mia or malignant tumors, severe 



haemophilia and haemorragic dis- 
orders. 

Home tuition can, of course, 
only be given if the overall conditi- 
on of the child concerned makes it 
permissible and the health of the 
teacher is in no way endangered as 
a result. 

The aim of home tuition is to 
provide education which replaces, 
in appropriate measure, teaching 
at school. It is geared basically to 
the curriculum of the school which 
the sick pupil is obliged to attend, 
or which he would attend if he 



were not iU. Home tuition is not 
provided in aU the federal states. In 
those states where it is available for 
ill pupils, the extent of the tuition 
given varies. Ideally, home tuition is 
given by teachers from the school 
responsible for the ill child - which is 
the best way of preserving the link. 




EARLY REMEDIAL TREATMENT 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



If a medical diagnosis of babies and infants indicates a pos- 
sible handicap, they can, at the v^sh of the parents, be 
given remedial assistance - even at this early stage - via 
advice offices which are located for the most part in reme- 
dial schools. 



T he aim of the work perform- 
ed at the advice centres is to 
identify handicaps at an 
early stage and, as far as possible, 
overcome or prevent them. 

Parents are also given advice and 
guidance on how to deal with their 
handicapped child. 

The staff at the advice centres - 
teachers, child care workers, phy- 
siotherapists, speech therapists, 
socio-educational and medical ser- 
vices - work in close cooperation. 
The help and remedial assistance 
provided by the advice centres is 
free of charge for the parents. The 
remedial measures and guidance 
for the parents can also take place 



in the home within the framework 
of house visits. 

Children who, because of a han- 
dicap, seem to be in need of reme- 
dial help before reaching compul- 
sory school age, can, with parental 
agreement, be admitted to remedi- 
al or remedial school kindergartens 
at the age of three (at the age of 
two for physically handicapped 
children). In view of the various 
types of handicap, these instituti- 
ons are specialized (for children 
who are blind, who have impaired 
vision, are deaf, have impaired 
hearing, are mentally or physically 
handicapped, have speech disor- 
ders, or who need remedial treat- 
ment) . 
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The children are looked after in 
small groups under the charge of 
child-care workers. Their work is 
supplemented by special school 
teachers. When children at a pre- 
school remedial institution reach 
compulsory school age, the decisi- 
on is taken for each individual 
child whether it requires remedial 
attention at a special school or is 
able to attend a normal school. 



Final school certificates and 
remedial education locations 

Provided it is purposeful - despite 
the pupils’ handicaps - all the 
schools mentioned above offer the 
scholastic courses which the edu- 
cation system provides for non- 
handicapped children (see chart 
on page 3). The schools for impair- 
ed hearing, for instance, offer pri- 
mary, main, intermediate and 
grammar school/college prepara- 
tory courses. This means that 
pupils with defective hearing at a 
special school can, depending on 
ability, obtain a final main school 
or intermediate school certificate, 
or Abitur (university entrance 
qualification). To quote a second 
example, schools for the physically 
handicapped offer all the final 
school certificates obtainable in 
the German education system, i.e. 
main school, intermediate school, 
Abitur and the final certificate 
issued by schools for the educatio- 
nally subnormal (remedial school) . 
These schools have classes for 
physically handicapped children 
who are also mentally handicap- 
ped. 

In other words, the admission of 
a child to a remedial school does 
not mean that final secondaiy 
school certificates are out of reach. 
On the contrary, it is only because 
of the education provided by spe- 
cial schools catering for their disa- 
bility that suitable handicapped 
children and young persons are 
given the chance to acquire secon- 




dary school certificates - despite 
their handicap - and the opportu- 
nity to follow qualifying vocational 
training or higher education stud- 
ies. In those cases where longer 
learning periods are necessary to 
obtain a specific school certificate, 
school attendance is extended 
accordingly. 

It is the duty of remedial schools 
to assist all handicapped children 
and young persons - who are con- 
sidered suitable - to the point 
where they can be admitted to 
normal schools during their scholas- 
tic career. A relatively large num- 
ber of those at schools for pupils 
with speech defects and for those 
with behaviourial disorders return 
to normal schools, usually transfer- 
ring from primary to main school. 

There are many pilot schemes 
experimenting with the possibili- 
ties of cooperation between nor- 
mal and remedial schools. In addi- 
tion, the basic conditions for the 
joint tuition of handicapped and 
non-handicapped pupils have been 
re-examined in recent years. Pilot 
schemes and school experiments 
have shown that the acceptability 
of normal schools for handicapped 
pupils and those threatened with 
handicaps can be considerably 
improved through the creation of 
the necessary framework conditi- 
ons. In the meantime, parents or 
legal guardians have been granted 
increased rights of co-determinati- 
on with regard to the decision on 



the right place for children in need 
of remedial teaching. This approxi- 
mates to the right of choice beT 
tween a normal school, i.e. primary 
school, or special school, even if 
the necessary remedial assistance 
cannot always be guaranteed. 

The desire for the social integra- 
tion of handicapped pupils is fulfil- 
led best of all by separating handi- 
capped and non-handicapped 
children as little as possible. Both 
in school transport and school life 
in general, handicapped and non- 
handicapped pupils should experi- 
ence and get along with each 
other. Natural encounter is reali- 
zed best of all where normal and 
remedial schools share the same 
location or are both housed in 
school centres. These findings 
have led to remedial schools being 
set up in general in close proximity 
to normal schools. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF 
HANDICAPPED YOUNG PERSONS 

Great importance is attached to the vocational integration 
of yoimg persons. For this reason, whilst pupils are still at a 
remedial school, special attention is paid to instruction of a 
preparatory vocational nature. To this end, special schools 
have set up their own teaching programme which is 
variously designated from state to state for their senior 




classes. 

y means of Arbeitslehre 
(acquaintance with the wor- 
king world) or Berufswahl- 
unterricht (instruction on choice 
of career), in which career advi- 
sers from job centres also take 
part, boys and girls are helped to 
gain adequate vocationeil maturity 
and to make a personal choice of 
career. 

Pupils leaving specieil schools 
can be basically divided into five 
groups when transferring to voca- 
tional trairung: 

► handicapped young persons 
who, without further help, com- 
mence an apprenticeship in a 
recognized training occupation 
after leaving school. 

► Young persons who are able to 
complete an apprenticeship in a 
recognized occupation if they are 
given specieil educationeil support 
in a vocational school. 



► Young persons who, prior to 
embarking on vocational training, 
must complete a special prepara- 
tory vocational programme to gain 
adequate occupational maturity. 

► Young persons who need exten- 
sive remedial and socio-educatio- 
nal assistance and who conse- 
quently receive their training at a 
vocational education institution. 

► Young persons who, on account 
of the severity of their handicap, 
are unable to undergo vocational 
training. These handicapped per- 
sons receive preparatory training 
for simple jobs in the so-called 
Werksiuje (practical work stage) 
at remedial schools or at a Werk- 
stattfur Behinderte (workshop 
for the disabled). 

On the one side, “preparatory 
vocational measures” include pre- 
paratory occupational years at 
vocational schools, in which handi- 



capped young persons receive 
instruction in two or three occupa- 
tions together with main school 
leavers who have still not reached 
vocational maturity. On the other 
side, preparatory vocational mea- 
sures in the form of courses aimed 
at gaining vocational maturity are 
run by private organizations and 
financed by the Federal Institute 
of Labour. About a half of all those 
completing special schools have 
taken part in preparatory vocatio- 
nal measures in recent years. The 
success of this programme is 
shown by the fact that the majority 
of young persons who have under- 
gone “preparatory vocational mea- 
sures” embark upon an apprenti- 
ceship. 

The vocational training of handi- 
capped young persons, like that of 
their non-handicapped counter- 
parts, takes place on the open 
market. In addition, young persons 
have the opporturuty of completing 
their training at a Berufsbildungs- 
werk, i.e. a vocational education 
institute. The cutthroat competiti- 
on, which has been going on for 
years to the detriment of the 
various youth problem groups 
(handicapped, main school leavers, 
foreigners), has enhanced the sta- 
tus of vocational education institu- 
tions. These institutions are of an 
interplant and interregional nature 
and are run by private organizati- 
ons. In all, there are 47 such voca- 
tional education institutions availa- 
ble, offering about 13,500 traiining 
places for handicapped persons. 





Eight further institutions are at the 
planning stage. Extensive socio- 
educational assistance (social ser- 
vice, medical and psychological 
care) is central to the concept of 
these vocational education institu- 
tions which combine practical train- 
ing in workshops with a remedial 
vocational school under one roof. 
Wherever necessary, the vocational 
education institutions provide 
boarding facilities. 

This also offers handicapped 
young persons from sparsely popu- 
lated areas the opportunity of 
vocational training. 

The effectiveness of the vocation- 
al education institutes is the fact 
that practical training, school edu- 
cation and social education are 
located under one roof, and that 
the close cooperation between 
these services and their staff 
makes optimum promotion of indi- 
vidual h^dicapped persons possi- 
ble. The disadvantage, of course, is 
that handicapped young persons 
are receiving help in a special 
situation during their training, 
making links with normal vocation- 
al training facilities and the hand- 
icapped themselves impossible. 
Problems arise - particularly in 
times of great unemployment - to 
find jobs on the labour market on 
conclusion of vocational training. 

The considerable costs involved 
in training at vocational education 
institutions - which are assumed 
by the labour administration - are 
justified on the grounds that young 
persons who have completed their 
vocational training successfully 
have a much greater chance of fin- 
ding a job on the employment mar- 
ket than those who have not. 

When mentally handicapped 
young adults leave remedial school 
(aged usually 18 to 20), a place is 
offered them at a “workshop for 
the disabled”. Here they perform 
simple tasks. 

Most mentally handicapped 
children have such impaired 
powers of reception, processing 
and expression that they probably 
require special assistance for the 
rest of their lives. In the field of 
vocational integration, in particu- 
lar, they require constant supporti- 



ve measures. On leaving the school 
for the mentally handicapped or 
another form of remedial school, 
mentally handicapped young per- 
sons are usually admitted to a 
workshop for the disabled. 

Consequently, schools for the 
mentally handicapped are so orga- 
nized that the Werkstufe (mentio- 
ned above) - for pupils who have 
completed middle and senior 
school classes - prepares them for 
some particular job in the disabled 
workshop. In other words, the 
Werkstufe at these schools repre- 
sents the vocational school stage 
for the mentally handicapped. 

The general learning ability of 
mentally handicapped young per- 
sons is further promoted during 
the Werkstufe. They are prepared 
for the transfer to adult life. In this 
context, the objective is to enable 
them to cope with, integrate into, 
occupy themselves and hold their 
own in the life (in families or 
groups), work, leisure-time, part- 
nership and public sectors. 

The time needed to process the 
various sectors varies from indivi- 
dual to individual. All sectors are 
of equal importance, however, if a 
subsequent vocational activity is to 
prove possible. 

Thus the Werkstufe provides 
the foundation for subsequent 
activity in a workshop for the disa- 
bled. It provides preparation (tailo- 
red to mental disablement) for 
subsequent occupational activity, 
and thus represents a sort of 
‘Vocational training” according to 
manner and content. 

To this end, pupils receive 
instruction from technical teachers 
- without concentrating on one- 
sided vocational skills - and are 
familiarized with working techni- 
ques and various materials. This 
takes place in realistic work pro- 
jects in which pupils of both sexes 
are equally involved. In addition, 
mentally handicapped young per- 
sons are introduced to the work 
and leisure aspects of adult life 
through stays at school hostels in 
the country, work experience (in 
workshops for the disabled) and 
participation in cultural events. 

Pupils attend the Werkstufe at 
schools for the mentally handicap- 
ped for three years as a rule. Time 
spent at school can be extended to 
achieve “workshop maturity” - up 



Training programmes in vocational education institutions 

Example: Berufsbildungswerk Abensberg 

Address: Regensburger StraBe 60, D-93326 Abensberg 
Sponsor Cath. Youth Welfare of the Diocese of Regens- 
burg Inc. 

Training Places: 290 

Eligible persons: Educationally subnormal and physically 
handicapped young persons 


Training programme 




Vocational field/job title 




Building trade 


Bricklayer 


36 


Textile and clothing 


Clothing seamstress 


12 


Clothing finisher 


24 


Electrical engineering 


Electrician 


24 


Electrician-fitter 


42 


Food and household 


Assistant cook 


36 


Cook 


36 


Butcher 


36 


Baker 


36 


Home economist assistant 


36 


Municip. home economist 


36 


Skilled catering assistant 


36 


Caterer 


36 


Painting and decorating 


Skilled painter and varnisher 


36 


Painter and varnisher 


36 


Agriculture 

Skilled gardener 
specializing in landscape 


36 


Landscape gardener 


36 


Woodwork 


Skilled woodworker 


36 


Joiner 


36 


Business and administration 


Salesman/woman 


24 


Retail salesman/woman 


36 


Data processing salesman/woman 


36 


Metalwork 


Skilled metal worker 


36 


Machine tool cutting: 
Lathe operator 


36 


Miller 


36 


Machine building mechanic (general) 
General machine building 


42 


Machine builder 

specializing in constructional engineering 


42 


Chip removal mechanic 
specializing in lathe work 


42 



to a period of six years in some 
states. 

When transferring from the 
Werkstufe to a workshop for disab- 
led persons, care is taken, by 
means of an initial observation 
period, to establish whether such a 
workshop is the most suitable 
institution for the integration of 
these mentally handicapped per- 
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sons, who have now reached adult- 
hood in most cases, or whether 
later employment within the 
workshop for disabled persons sec- 
tor (or, in individual cases, the 
labour market in general) seems 
feasible. This observation period 
usually lasts four weeks, and in 
individual cases, a maximum of 
three months. The observation 
period can be dispensed with if it 
is obvious that the person concern- 
ed fulfils aU the requirements for 
admission to a workshop for the 
disabled. 

There are, at the present time, 
some 590 officially or temporarily 
recognized workshops for the disa- 
bled, offering about 160,000 plac- 
es. Apart from a few regional bott- 
lenecks, this number is sufficient 
to cater for all suitable young per- 
sons from schools for the mentally 
handicapped. 

In aU areas of the workshops for 
the disabled (observation period, 
work training, work sector) skilled 
staff, who have been trained in 
remedial education, are available. 
Vocational rehabilitation is con- 
stantly attended by educational, 
social, psychological, medical, nur- 



sing and therapeutic services in all 
three sectors. Social workers look 
after the workshop employees, 
advise their relatives, provide help 
in problem situations or in dealing 
with the authorities, and organize 
therapeutic, sport and leisure-time 
programmes, for which two to 
three hours are set aside during 
regular working time. 

Mentally handicapped persons 
constitute the largest group (80%) 
at workshops for the disabled. The 
number of those with multiple and 
psychic handicaps (psychoses, 
neuroses) has been growing in 
recent times. A number of these 
workshops also includes a work- 
shop for the blind. Persons with 
psychic handicaps are often placed 
in mini-workshops since their joint 
employment with mentally handi- 
capped persons is not advisable. 

Attendance of a workshop for 
the disabled is basically voluntary. 
They are not compulsorily admit- 
ted or obliged to work. The basic 
requirements for admission are 
that there is no need for exceptio- 
nal caie, no danger to others or 
themselves and that a minimum of 
economically useful work can be 
performed. By exceptional care is 
meant constant nursing attention. 

A minimum is adequate in the case 
of economically productive work. 
The degree of economic effec- 
tiveness is no longer important. 

Workshops for the disabled are 
orgcinized on commercial lines and 
try in each case to establish an 
individual image. The workshops 
must aim at economically produc- 
tive work to be able to pay those 
employed in the work sector remu- 
neration in line with their output. 
For the self-esteem of the handi- 
capped persons themselves, it is 
also of great importance that they 
have an economically purposeful 
and efficient job. To avoid loss of 
orders because of economic fluc- 
tuations, the workshops normally 
have three sources of income: 
commissioned work, own produc- 
tion and services. This embraces. 
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for instance, assembly, packing and 
dispatching contracts for industri- 
al, craft and commercial firms. 
Many workshops boast considera- 
ble production of their own (wood- 
en toys, craft products, textiles or 
garden furniture). EDP services 
represent a relatively new develop- 
ment. Many of the workshops also 
offer garden and landscaping servi- 
ces, agriculture, catering and party 
service, laundries, printing and 
dispatch of advertising material. 

The costs incurred for individual 
handicapped persons at workshops 
for the disabled are usually assum- 
ed by regional social assistance 
agencies. The majority of the hand- 
icapped persons employed in 
workshops for the disabled have 
employee-Uke status. They receive 
a wage which is paid out of the 
workshop’s production earnings. 
This remuneration consists of a 
basic sum and a performance pre- 
mium. The national average wage 
at present amounts to about DM 
250 monthly. As a rule, handicap- 
ped persons are insured for acci- 
dents, health, nursing and pen- 
sions, but are not usually included 
in unemployment insurance. 



Bodies responsible 
for remedial schools 

R emedial schools are 
the responsibility of 
municipal or coun- 
ty authorities. There are 
also private sponsors. As 
a result, a distinction is 
made between public and 
private responsible 
bodies. Many types of 
remedial school are open 
all day. Remedial boar- 
ding schools have been 
set up for small groups of 
handicapped pupils (e.g. 
bhnd, deaO. These 
schools, in which hostel 
and school comprise one 
unit, are usually sponso- 
red by the federal state 
authorities, provided 
they are not run by priva- 
te bodies. Remedial board- 
ing schools are weekly 
schools, i.e. the pupils 
travel early Monday mor- 
ning to school and return 
home Friday afternoon to 
their families. 

School costs 



A ttendance at public 
remedial schools is 
free of charge for 
children and their 
parents. The costs incur- 
red for public transport, 
school buses or - if need 
be - taxis are paid for out 
of public funds. In those 
cases where children 
attend a remedial board- 
ing school or a remedial 
school with hostel 
acconunodation, the 




Westphalia 
School for 
the Physicaly 
Handicapped 
Pupils in 
wheelchairs 
enjoy them- 
selves on 
specially de- 
signed equip- 
ment during 
break 



public purse assumes the 
costs for the running of 
the school (teaching and 
learning materials, build- 
ing maintenance and 
administration, staff) and 
boarding costs. Parents 
or guardians must merely 
assume the proportion of 
costs they save at home. 
On average, parents pay 
DM 180 monthly for 
attendance at a boarding 
school. If the children are 
at a private remedial 
boarding school, the 
parents have to pay the 
costs of care and attenti- 
on themselves initially. 

On the basis of the 
Federal Public Assistance 
Act, parents can apply to 
the social assistance offi- 
ce for partial assumption 
of these costs by the lat- 
ter. Whatever the case 
may be, even in private 
schools, they have to 
accept the home saving 
element. 



Foreign pupils 



F oreign pupils often 
have difficulties 
with the German 
school system. If they are 
handicapped and need 
remediaJ treatment they 
are admitted to special 
schools in the same way 
as German pupils if they 
cannot be given the 
necessary assistance at a 
normal school. 

Much more than their 
German counterparts, 
the children of foreign 
workers experience com- 
mencement of compul- 
sory school as a complete 
break with the life they 
have led hitherto. This is 
especially the case if 
these children have had 
little or no opportunity to 
get together with German 
children during the pre- 
school period. 

Foreign children often 
only get to know the 
structure of the host 
coimtry through family 
filters. They grow up in a 
mixed family culture in 
which neither the ele- 
ments of their own coun- 



try nor those of the host 
country are clearly repre- 
sented. Parents, older 
siblings and the television 
increasingly introduce 
aspects of German values 
into the family home. The 
degree to which these 
foreign cultural values 
are allowed to penentrate 
family life, however, 
varies from family to 
family and depends how 
firmly the decision has 
been taken to return 
home, as well as the 
close ties to religious and 
cultural traditions. 

The foreign pupil’s 
identity, which has devel- 
oped within the family 
environment, and which 
is particulary expressed 
in the allocation of roles 
the child has experien- 
ced, and the “horizon of 
values” it has been 
taught, is constantly cal- 
led into question. Conse- 
quently, it is mainly pro- 
blems of orientation 
together with language 
difficulties, which con- 
front foreign children. 
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These represent “typi- 
cal” stress factors for for- 
eign children which may 
not only result in comple- 
te inability to learn, but 
also - or additionally - in 
incorrect social beha- 
viour, or even in abnor- 
mal or malajusted behav- 
iour. 

In recent years, assi- 
stance for foreign pupils 
has been generally 
improved at primary 
schools. Putting pupils 
together in language or 
transitioned classes has 
proved just as successful 
as has remedial teaching 
individually or in groups. 

In this way, the num- 
ber of foreign pupils at 
schools for the educatio- 
nally subnormal dropped 
by 1.8 percent in the 
period 1986-1995 (pro- 
portion in 1986: 11.5%, in 
1995: 9.7%). During the 
same period, the number 
of handicapped foreign 
pupils at the other types 
of remedial schools 
increased by 0.5 percent 
(proportion in 1986: 
4.1%, in 1995: 4.6%). 

It is generally acknow- 
ledged that remedial 
schools have achieved a 
high level of integration 
with regard to the assi- 
stance given to foreign 
pupils in the last few 
decades. These schools 
have edways taken their 
commitment to likewise 
provide foreign pupils 
with remedial assistance 
in such a way that they 
can be transferred to 
normed schools at as 
early a stage as possible 
very seriously and have 
successfully accomplis- 
hed this within the 
bounds of possibility. 



Training remedial 
teachers 

F or many years, 
remedial teacher 
training was con- 
ceived as supplementary 
training for primary and 
main school teachers. 

Even before World War 
II, this supplementary 
training for teachers of 
blind and deaf pupils 
lasted four semesters. 

Until well into the 1960s, 
the training for Hilfs- 
schullehrer (remedial 
school teachers, as they 
were formally known) 
took place in the form of 
supplementary courses 
lasting 12 months for the 
most part. 

It was ordy when a dif- 
ferentiation process divid- 
ed remedial schools into 
ten different types in the 
mid-1960s that remedial 
teacher training Avas revis- 
ed. First, the supplemen- 
tary course of study for 
primary and main school 
teachers was generally 
increased to four seme- 
sters. As a next step, 
which represented a 
practical development in 
terms of school, all reme- 
dial teachers had to 
study two remedial sub- 
jects. This was of excep- 
tional importance for 
school practice as the 
number of children with 
multiple handicaps need- 
ing remedial care was on 
the increase. If, for 
instance, mentally handi- 
capped children also 
have to be taught at a 
school for the blind, it is 
expedient to have tea- 
chers available who have 
specialized in both these 
fields. 

The development and 
expansion of the remedi- 
al school system in the 
1960s and 1970s created 
an enormous demand for 
remedial teachers. As the 
demand for places in the 
supplementary course for 



remedial studies was not 
sufficient to cover requi- 
rements, further ways of 
training remedial school 
teachers were opened 
up. 

Most of the Lander 
(federgil states) introduc- 
ed basic courses of study 
for remedial teachers. 
Without have to make a 
“detour” via teacher trai- 
ning for primary and 
main schools, interested 
Abiturienten (holders of 
a university entrsmce 
qualification) could now 
follow a eight-semester 
course of study in two 
remedial subjects, follo- 
wed by the ^st state 
examination for a tea- 
ching post at a remedial 
school. During the subse- 
quent practical training 
period, which lasted 18 or 
24 months, there followed 



a more intensive intro- 
duction to school practice 
and preparation for the 
second state examination 
for a teaching post at a 
remedial school. 

Not all the Lander 
have retained this basic 
course of study since the 
view was held in many 
places that remedial tea- 
chers should have a basic 
teaching qualification. 
This demand was intensi- 
fied when, from the mid- 
1970s onwards, more and 
more handicapped child- 
ren were being taught at 
normal schools. In line 
with the new demand for 
quality, remedial teachers 
who worked in these 
schools in an advisory 
and supportive capacity, 
were now expected to be 
in possession of a tea- 
ching qualification. 



DEVELOPMENT 

TRENDS 

The presssure on the education 
system in the Federal Republic of 
Germany to undertake reform can- 
not be overlooked. The enhance- 
ment of the independence of 
schools, the creation of education- 
al profiles, the increased involve- 
ment of parents and the public, 
the question of the communaliza- 
tion of schools and the length of 
individual education courses stand 
to the fore. The concepts of “sepa- 
ration” and “integration” are also 
bein2 debated. 



At the same time, 
remedial schools expan- 
ded their education pro- 
grammes by providing 
suitable handicapped 
pupils all the courses 
offered at normal 
schools. Out of this grew 
the necessity to deploy 
teachers at remedi^ 
schools who were in pos- 
session of teaching quali- 
fications for secondary 
level. Consequently, apart 
from primary and main 
school teachers, interme- 
diate and grammar/colle- 
ge preparatory teachers 
also had to undergo 
remedial training in sup- 
plementary courses. 

As a result of this 
development, a highly 
differentiated and varied 
training system for reme- 
dial school teachers 
sprang up in the individu- 



al Lander Whereas some 
Lander only provide a 
four-semester continuati- 
on course, others offer 
continuation and basic 
studies course side by 
side. Further Lander no 
longer offer supplemen- 
tary courses at aH, whilst 
yet others have created a 
combination of the two 
courses by permitting 
students following a 
course for a teaching 
post at a primary or main 
school level to transfer 
from this course after 
four semesters to a four- 
semester supplementary 
course in remedial edu- 
cation. 

Since remedial tea- 
chers are not only need- 
ed in remedial schools, 
but also in normal 
schools, where the inte- 
gration of handicapped 



children into non-handi- 
capped classes is taking 
place, and their range of 
commitments extends 
just as much into the 
early remedial education 
sector as it does into the 
vocational training field 
of handicapped young 
persons, the demand for 
such teachers is consi- 
derable. Consequently, 
almost all the Lander in 
the Federal Republic of 
Germany have substanti- 
ally increased the capaci- 
ties of their training insti- 
tutions, particularly in 
teaching courses for the 
educationally subnormal, 
mentally handicapped, 
maladjusted pupils and 
those with speech disor- 
ders. 

In addition to remedial 
teachers, subject tea- 
chers are also employed 



at schools for the mental- 
ly handicapped. They are 
child-care workers who 
have also completed a 
supplementary teaching 
course in a particular 
subject. Physio- and 
occupational therapists 
also acquire the neces- 
sary remedial qualificati- 
on in this subject teacher 
training. 



T he model of joint instruction 
for handicapped and non- 
handicapped pupils is being 
offered as an alternative to the 
concept of independent remedial 
education. 

Pilot schemes have been carried 
out in various Bundesldnder 
(federal states) to provide this 
debate with a worldng basis. 
Regardless of the fact that these 
experiments were so lavishly endow- 
ed with staff and materials that 
their adoption in the normal school 
system was out of the question 
from the start, it is undeniable that 
it is possible for handicapped and 
non-handicapped pupils to be 
taught jointly to a much greater 
extent than at present. It is gene- 
rally assumed that handicapped 
pupils can be taught with the same 
objective as their non-handicapped 
counterparts in joint classes at 
normal schools. Provided that edu- 
cation with a common objective - 
with a moderate measure of reme- 
dial assistance - can be coped 
with, integrative schooling can be 
assumed in these cases, too, in 
future. 



Marked differences of opinion 
arise in those cases where the 
admission of handicapped children 
to normal schools is called for - 
but with different teaching objec- 
tives. The common features enjoy- 
ed by pupils who are taught by dif- 
ferent persons according to diffe- 
rent curricula in the same rooms is 
so limited that there can be no 
suggestion of integrative educati- 
on. 

The advantages of joint educati- 
on in the early and elementary 
area remain unchallenged. Particu- 
larly in the case of children with 
sensory disorders, the opportunity 
of choice between a normal and a 
remedial school will increase. At 
secondary level, which is divided 
up into main school (Hauptschu- 
le), intermediate school (Real- 
schule) and grammar/college pve- 
paratory school coo- 

perative forms of education and 
pupil care will become more popu- 
lar. This, of course, does not apply 
to the vocational education sector 
where a large measure of special- 
ization and thus separate instruc- 
tion and training of handicapped 
persons remain necessary. All 
forms of cooperation and integrati- 



on demand greater availability of 
staff and materials which, from the 
present angle, is not likely to be 
forthcoming for the time being. 

For the next few years, remedial 
education will concentrate on 
improving the possibilities of pre- 
venting learning and behaviourial 
difficulties by means of more 
favourable framework conditions. 
Normal education institutions must 
be persuaded to raise their tole- 
rance level vis-^-vis behaviour and 
learning abnormalities. This would 
enable children, who are restricted 
at present to remedial schools, to 
attend normal schools. 

The degree to which the inte- 
gration of handicapped persons 
into society is successful depends 
almost entirely on the degree to 
which they are integrated into the 
working and professional world. 



Bruno Prdndl 
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RESIGNATION IS OUT 
OF THE QUESTION 




Rieke Komer is 19 years old and would like 
to be a cook. Cooking is her great love, her 
favourite dish is ratatouille with rice. But 
she will never learn the profession of cook - 
something she knows only too well. 

R ieke is mentally handicapped. She has Downs 
syndrome, known formerly as mongolism. A 
“normal” apprenticeship is out of the question 
for her - but so is resignation. Rieke is sociable and 
inquisitive, and she knows what she wants. There’s 
one thing she’s certain of: “I’m not going into a works- 
hop.” 

As long as she has lived, l9-year-old Rieke Kdrner, 
from Hamburg, has only known the mixed company 
of handicapped and non-handicapped persons. In the 
early 1980s, her parents fought for her to go to a 
“normal” school. Together with other parents in Ham- 
burg, they founded the “Parents for Integration” asso- 
cation - a small group of 20 persons who championed 
the idea of joint living and learning for their children. 
Integrated classes were still something of a novelty, 
but the idea caught on. During her time at school, 
Rieke learned to be open and even take the offensive 
in her dealings with other people. Conversely, her 
non-handicapped schoolmates also benefited from the 
creation of an integrated class, both from a scholastic 
angle - integrated classes never have more than 20 
pupils and have two teachers - and the human angle. 
Being together with Rieke and the other “handicap- 
ped” pupils became “normality”, contact fears were 
overcome. 

For a long time, Italy was the lone pioneer of the 
concept of integration. Italian remedial schools no 
longer exist. Germany is beginning to catch up, parti- 
cularly in North Germany, where kindergartens and, 
above ail, primary schools now have integrated clas- 
ses as a general rule. In Hamburg alone, 44 primary 
schools and 16 secondary schools offer joint classes. 

In Bremen, the Senate for Education has already 
translated into reality the school legislation of the 
Conference of Education Ministers, by which all 
schools, types and forms of schools and school levels 
are obliged - as far as possible - to educate children 
with or without handicaps jointly, and to ward off any 
forms of exclusion. The pilot project, “Integrated 
Classes”, in which two primary schools and two 
secondary schools participated over a period of twel- 
ve years, came to an end in 1995 and was replaced bit 
by bit by the general provision of such classes 
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throught the city state. This means that there are no 
longer any remedial schools for children with learn- 
ing, speech or development handicaps in the primary 
school sector in Bremen. It should not be overlooked 
that this group accounts for almost 80 percent of all 
handicapped children. Spatially, schools for the men- 
tally handicapped are also affiliated to normal 
schools. “School education for the rest” is to be avoi- 
ded and the teaching of handicapped and non-handi- 
capped pupils is to take place under one roof in fu- 
ture. 

One problem is and remains that of finance since 
integration is expensive and money scarce. The 
champions of this idea are all agreed that any expan- 
sion of the integrative programme can only be achie- 
ved by diverting funds from the remedial to the nor- 
mal school sector. This means that funds allocated so 
far to remedial schools must be reallocated to normal 
schools, provided children in need of remedial educa- 
tion attend the latter. “And even if funds are dwind- 
ling, goodwill and creativeness on the part of parents, 
teachers and the authorities can achieve a great 
deal,” says Barbara Kleinert-Molitor, remedial educati- 
on officer, drawing on personal experience. “We’re 
still a long way off our goal. Integration must be contin- 
ued, above all in secondary school classes.” Aj^d then 
comes the next question. What happens on completi- 
on of school? 

Rieke Korner and her parents were confronted by 
this question four years ago. At the time, Rieke was in 
the first group of school-leavers from an integrated 
class. This is where the Hamburg association of 
“Parents for Integration” stepped in. On their initia- 
tive, a special organization was set up - the “Hamburg 
Employment Assistance” (HAA) - a service devoted 
to the vocational integration of handicapped children. 
At the time, this institution was unique in the whole 
of Germany. Today there are about 100 such special 
facilities throughout the country. What has remained 
unique in Hamburg, however, is that fact that this 
employment assistance is devoted mainly to the inte- 
gration of mentally handicapped persons in search of 
work. Two project leaders and ten staff have set 
themselves the goal of improving the vocational 
opportunities of persons who, because of their handi- 
caps, are disadvantaged on the employment market. 
Their motto is: “Out of the workshops and into the 
firms”. No easy undertaking in view of the already 
tense situation on the employment market where 
qualifications and flexibility are in increasing demand. 
Even non-handicapped school-leavers have difficulty 
in finding a training place and a steady job. The num- 
ber of school-leavers is growing annually whilst the 
number of training places is decreasing. 

Even the Federal Institute of Labour in Nuremberg 
is unable to say if this trend will continue in the next 
few years. Only one thing is sure: young handicapped 
persons and those with limited performance are parti- 
cularly affected by this development. Out of the 
116,000 “Rehabilitanden” (persons in need rehabilita- 
tion), as the job centres call educationally subnormal, 
mentally and physically handicapped school-leavers, 
it only proved possible to place 31,000 in an offically 
recognized apprenticeable trade. And, according to a 
forecast by the Institute of Labour Market and Vocati- 
on Research (lAB), the number of jobs for unskilled 



young persons and those of limited performance will 
drop by half again by the year 2010. 

Even so, mentally and physically handicapped per- 
sons are not threatened by unemployment. TTiey are 
entitled to a place in a workshop for the disabled until 
they are sixty. According to the Federal Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs, there are 590 of these insti- 
tutions in Germany, employing almost 140,000 per- 
sons, These workshops for the disabled were set up in 
the 1960s by parents whose children had not obtain- 
ed a place at kindergarten, school or in apprenticea- 
ble trade. But Rieke does not want to go into a pro- 
tective institution of this nature where handicapped 
persons earn on average DM 240 pocket money a 
month. She would like to gain a place in society which 
is dominated for the most part by employment. 

“Today, our society is dominated by the principle of 
‘payment according to performance*, Anything else is 
regarded as system-hostile and has been tabooed in 
the past,” says Olaf Koglin, director of the job centre 
for the advocates of the Hamburg Employment Assi- 
stance. “Handicapped persons need social recognition 
through their job as much as the non-handicapped. 

We must help them achieve this.” Integration into the 
“normal” working world is quite possible, says Koglin, 
but it is illusory to think that a handicapped person 
can earn his wage entirely on his own. “To ensure 
that a handicapped person has the chance of a job on 
the employment market, he must bring his wage with 
him. Otherwise no employer will enter upon an exper- 
iment of this nature.” 

The Hamburg Employment Assistance has realized 
this and operates according to the “supported 
employment” principle. If an employer has been 
found for a handicapped person, cooperation is sup- 
ported practically and fmancially. The handicapped 
person is accompanied by his personal job-trainer 
from Employment Assistance who helps him with job- 
familiarization. The employer receives a wage subsidy. 
Anyone taking on an “unplaced person” receives a 
gross wage subsidy of 80 percent in the first year, 70 
percent in the second and 60 percent in the third. 

After the third year, however, the employer must 
pay the employee the full wage out of his own pocket. 
Many firms prefer to pay a monthly compensatory 
levy of DM 200 rather than comply with the statutory 
requirement of 6 percent handicapped persons on the 
payroll. If anyone, small and medium-size businesses 
with staffs of fewer than 15 persons - and therefore 
not obliged to pay the levy - are more likely to take 
on a handicapped person. Out of the 1,000 firms 
approached by the Hamburg Special Service, 80 res- 
ponded positively. So far, 90 handicapped persons 
have been placed in firms. Over 400 are still waiting 
and hoping. The situation is roughly the same through- 
out the country. Only about 1,400 have been found a 
supported job and the waiting list is very long. 

The director of the Hamburg job centre reckons 
that the principle of inplant integration is not only 
more humane, but also much more cost-effective on a 
mid- and long-term basis. “Expensive workshop plac- 



es, which cost some DM 4,500 per handicapped per- 
son monthly, decrease in number and, following the 
initial cost-intensive stage in a firm, the costs dimi- 
nish as the handicapped person becomes more and 
more self-reliant” 

But the object is not to abolish the workshops. 
“Both schemes must remain on an equal footing,” 
says Dieter Sch^er at the Federal Institute of Labour 
in Nuremberg. “One cannot exchange one for the 
other,” 

At the moment, Rieke is completing a vocationally 
preparatory course - likewise integrative - at a Haim- 
burg vocational school. She has familiarized herself 
for two years with various occupational fields and has 
had work experience in several firms. She is soon to 
embark on a year of practical training at a Hamburg 
hotel with the prospect of being taken onto the staff - 
within the framework of the Hamburg Employment 
Assistance. She found the place herself. 



Sabine Tiller/Suddeutsche Zeitung 
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LIFE AS A BLIND 
STUDENT 



Deep male, high male, high female? 
Depending on her mood, Gesa Wormann 
can decide for herself which voice she gives 
to American author T.C. Boyle. 



W hen she wants to carry on reading his novel 
America, the 28-year-old student opens the 
book and places the required page on her 
reader which stands on the desk in her Cologne 
apartment and looks like a small photocopier. She 
presses a button and the machine reads T.C. Boyle to 



her. 

Unpractised persons would hardly understand the 
digitalized voice. Only when Gesa slows down the 
speed, does it become somewhat clearer. She is as 
familiar with her metallic reader as she is with the 
voice of her partner, parents and brothers and sisters, 
Gesa is blind - like some 155,000 others in Germany. 

In order to realize her professional plans, she has 
to depend on special equipment for the blind. Gesa 
studied German language and literature, and history. 
She would like to be a journalist. In 1993, she moved 
much nearer her goal when West German Radio offe- 
red her a place - as the first blind student trainee - in 
the sound broadcasting department. The regional Rhine- 
land authority provided the necessary additional com- 
puter equipment. This authority sponsors the profes- 
sional integration of blind persons, of whom only 
every third of employable age has a job. In the mean- 
time, Gesa has already written reports for the news 
department, produced a broadcast and assisted in the 
editorial department of a magazine. After her exami- 
nation, she says, she will most likely be a presenter in 
sound broadcasting or write background material. 

Gesa types her texts on a normal keyboard into the 
computer and checks what she has written on the 
braiUe attachment beneath the keyboard. Here the 
text is “transposed” into braiUe, This reproduces the 
letters by means of raised dots which blind persons 
can make out by touch. Gesa can also have the text 
on the screen read back to her by means of an audio- 
box. Once all the errors have been corrected, she 
prints her texts in standard type and submits them to 



the editorial department. Sometime soon she is going 
to write her master’s thesis on this modified comput- 
er. 

At home, Gesa does not have to depend on equip- 
ment since she lives with her friend. Reinhold, who is 
not blind and assumes all the chores which are diffi- 
cult for her. This includes, first and foremost, shop- 
ping. “Just when I have learnt by heart what is on the 
shelves, they change everything around.” The stands 
with special offers which are suddenly set up in the 
aisles present a problem, too. Cooking is Reinhold’s 
province. “But I always clear up afterwards,” says 
Gesa. 

For blind persons who manage their households 
themselves, there are tactile markings in braille on 
cookers and spice pots. To be able to recognize 
various garments, a lot of blind persons sew different 
buttons onto their clothes. Special kitchen utensils, 
such as talking scales, facilitate housework. Gesa 
sticks labels in braiUe on her various medicaments to 
be able to identify them easUy, 

Having a non-blind person as a partner is regarded 
as a status symbol amongst blind people. “It is at least 
practical, if one of us can see.” She only gets annoyed 
when someone says to Reinhold: “I think it’s great 
that you can stand it” - as if the partnership is almost 
one of “monastic renunciation” for him. 

Gesa is very glad that she gets help. There was a 
time when she was opposed to this and wanted to do 
everything herself. Now she realizes that accepting 
help is often more practical even though she continu- 
es to attach great value to her independence. If, when 
out, someone offers to accompany her because he is 
going her way anyway, she readUy links arms. What 
does make her cross, however, is “if people simply 
drag me across the street without asking me first”, 
and then she really does lose her bearings. She often 
encounters this sort of help before Christmas. Gesa 
likes people most of all who confess they are unsure 
of how to deal with blind persons. If reference is 
made to her handicap, she tries to react in a calm and 
relaxed manner and to answer inquisitive questions to 
dispel inhibitions. “But I can’t be a teacher v^th a 
message every day”. If, however, passers-by pat her 
on the head or say “poor creature”, as if her bUndness 
was also a mental handicap, she reacts testUy. 

There are no such problems with Reinhold, He 
warns her in good time of steps and other hindrances 
- something which others forget to do. Gesa has been 
on holiday to Switzerland with him and taken long 
mountain walks. They ride a tandem, watch televison 
together, and go to the cinema, usually if the plot of 
the film depends on dialogue rather than pictorial 
action. Blind persons can hardly follow adventure 
films with magificent scenery. Gesa almost fell a sleep 
during Out of Africa. “Louis de Funes situation 
comedies mean nothing to me, but I was able to fol- 
low The Killer very weU.” 

The pair’s greatest hobby is “their club”, Schalke 
04, a football team. They witnessed all the UEFA Cup 
matches live, in the stadium. “I can really imbibe the 
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atmosphere,” says Gesa. Her friend gives her a com- 
mentary on the game. Sometimes he says: “It’s a pity, 
you didn’t see that.” Naturally, she is occasionally dis- 
satisfied with herself and wishes she could see, parti- 
cularly her friend, her parents and acquaintances, 

“But everybody has bad patches, and I don’t concern 
myself with it all the time,” She can only distinguish 
between dark and light. Blind from birth, she cannot 
imagine how people perceive things differently from 
her. Consequently, she fails to understand why most 
people regard blindness as a“great affliction” but 
think being deaf or dumb less dreadful. 

From a very early age, Gesa learnt how to get along 
with non-blind persons - also through the two older 
siblings. After initial attendance of a normal kinder- 
garten, she spent the next five years at a school for 
' the blind in Soest, The next step was the move to 
1 Marburg where the only Gymnasium (grammar/coUe- 
' ge preparatory school) for blind pupils in Germany is 
j located, Gesa’s parents, however, noticed that she 
I always withdrew from company. She was timid and 
I increasingly inhibited in her association with non- 
I blind persons. Together with the parents of other 
blind children, they championed a pilot scheme. A 
Gym'nasium in Soest set up two classes, each of which 
included three blind pupils. Some of the books were 
in braille, much of the material had to be read aloud 
by the parents. Gesa used a computer to do her class 
tests. They were printed in normal type and then sub- 
mitted to the teachers. Gesa only had great problems 



with geometry, since blind persons are unable to 
visualize things in three dimensions. 

Gesa had her first jounalistic experience on the 
school magazine. She later worked for the Soester 
Anzeiger as the music critic. After acquiring her Abi- 
tur (university entrance entitlement), Gesa went 
straight to Bochum to study. “I simply had to fmd out 
what I could do on my own,” she says. For several 
weeks, with the help of a mobility trainer, she 
acquainted herself with the various new routes in 
Bochum - to the railway station, to the university, to 
the nearest supermarket. In so doing, she oriented 
herself on permanent objects, such as telephone ki- 
osks, letter boxes, buildings and kerbs. With her cane 
for the blind, she tapped her way along pavements to 
identify possible obstacles. But also to “hear build- 
ings” which reflect a different sound. 

The route is split up as much as possible into right 
angles. On the way to the city and suburban railway 
in Cologne-Miihlheim, which is located only a few 
hundred metres from her apartment, Gesa must first 
cross the road at traffic lights which are not fitted 
with an audible signal. But she knows when the lights 
turn green because the cars on the paraUel road move 
off Other route markers are some site fences and a 
hot-dog stall, which she recognizes by the smell of fat. 
Beyond this she has to turn right and cross a smaU 
square by joining the flow of persons making their 
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way to the station. Now she tries to “hear” the station, counts the 
staircases until she reaches the seventh which she has to go up. By 
the time she reaches the platform, she has expended a great deal 
of energy. ‘‘I need my whole concentration,” she says. If this rela- 
xes, she is in danger of her losing her way 

When moving to Cologne, Gesa took a compact course: one 
week in Cologne, the way to the railway station, to West German 
Radio and then back home. “In the end, I was worn to a frazzle. 

Her trainer recorded on tape the things Gesa couldn’t memorize 
for herself in so a short time. Gesa then took the tape along with 
her with her the next time. She only has difficulties with the Colo- 
gne trams and subways since the lines are not announced. Travel- 
ling in the evening is also problematic as the stations are often 
empty If no-one else gets into the train, she can’t find the door. 
Gesa describes the raised area around Cologne Cathedral as a 
“game of chance” for blind persons since there are no markers to 
guide her. “Once I’m up there, I don’t know how to get down 
again.” Since she has to be punctual at West German Radio, she 
has acquainted herself with an alternative route. 



Christine Scharrenbroch/Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. 



Addresses 

Bundesverband fur Korper-- 
und Mehrfachbehinderte e.V. 
(Federal Association for Persons 
with Physical and Multiple Han- 
dicaps Inc.) 

BrehmstraBe 5-7 
D-40239 Dusseldorf 
Tel: +49/21 1/626651 
Fax; +49/211/613972 



Bundesvereinigung Lebenshilfe 
fur geistig Behinderte e.V. 
(Federal Association for Life Help 
for the Mentally Handicapped Inc.) 
Postfach 70 1 1 63 
D-35020 Marburg 
Tel: +49/6421/491-0 
Fax: +49/6421/491167 



Bund zur Forderung 
Sehbehinderte e. V. 
(Federation for Persons with 
Impaired Vision Inc.) 
do Margaret Reinhardt 
Max-Planck-StraBe 24 
D-40880 Ratingen 
Tel: +49/2102/44437 



Deutsche Gesellschaft zur 
Forderung der Gehorlosen und 
Schwerhorigen e. V 
(German Society for the Deaf 
and Persons with Impaired 
Hearing Inc.) 

Veit-StoB-StraBe 14 
D-80687 Munchen 
Tel: +49/89/588848 
Fax: +49/89/5808379 



Deutscher Blindenverband e.V. 
(German Assocation for the 
Blind Inc.) 

Bismarckallee 30 
D-53173 Bonn 
Tel: +49/228/955820 
Fax: +49/228/357719 
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the Handicapped) 
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Fax: +49/931/24023 



Lernen fordern - 
Bundesverband zur Forderung 
Lernbehinderter e. V. 

(Promotion of Learning - Federal 
/^sociation for the Educationally 
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